OHKAYDESS !

not rare, even recently, for elderly people to take
their coffins with them on long journeys, a famous
example being Li Hung-chang, the great statesman,
who in 1896, when he was seventy-three, took his
coffin with him on his official mission to Russia, across
America, and round the world.

On the whole, however, it is the sameness of stations
and not their difference that strikes the English eye.
It is inside the trains and on a journey that differences
begin to appear.

The first time that I entered a train in Japan I
thought I had stepped into a sleeping-car filled with
passengers who had been stranded and rescued from
an accident. People sat and lay about in the early
stages of undress, and a variety of clothing lay scat-
tered and hung up and down the coach. Most pas-
sengers had taken off their boots, shoes, or sandals:
those even who wore foreign dress had taken off their
ties and collars, and men in Japanese dress looked as
if they were wearing dressing-gowns, since they wore
no collars and since a thick undervest was visible at
the throat. Even the military took off their heavy
top-boots, as well as unbuttoning their collars and
discarding their swords and belts. I grew used to
these habits, which are very comfortable, and even
found myself following suit and surreptitiously kick-
ing off my shoes. The utter arbitrariness of good
manners, and the ludicrous assurance with which we